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TOUCH AMERICA’S YESTERDAYS 
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DISCOVERIES 


During the eighteen years of ANTIQUES’ activity, more has been 
learned concerning colonial days and ways than during the entire pre- 
ceding century. 


Cherished fallacies as to the source of the household goods of our an- 
cestors, such, for instance, as so-called Lowestoft china, have been 
corrected. 


Individualities of form and structure that distinguish furniture of one 
locality from that of another have been discovered. 


The names of early craftsmen in the fields of cabinetmaking, silver, 
pewter, glass and the like have been retrieved from oblivion and have 
been associated with surviving examples of their work. 


Despite widely accepted opinion to the contrary, it has been proved that 
Gilbert Stuart painted some important miniatures. The burial place of 
the great artist, long-forgotten, has recently been found. 


Pioneer in encouraging research in these directions and 
in publishing its results is The Magazine ANTIQUES. 


Handsomely printed, copiously illustrated, genially 
written, rich in wisdom as well as in knowledge, con- 
stantly aware of the human values of ancient things, 
ANTIQUES appeals to the historian, the collector, the 
architect, the decorator and to all others who believe in 
cultivating the art of living. 


Start your subscription today and 
enjoy each month a friendly and 
stimulating visitor to your home. 
$5 for one year; $8 for two years. 


The Magazine 


ANTIQUES 


40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Cumulative Index to ANTIQUES for the years 1922-1936 inclusive, an indispensable 
key to treasures of information nowhere else available, will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 
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FQ Brief History of Cohasset, Massachusetts 


By Ouiver H. Howe, M.D., First President of the Cohasset Historical Society 


Reprinted by courtesy of the Cohasset Historical Society and the author 


VERY town has a certain individ- 
uality owing to its site, its occupa- 
tions and the traditions of its people. 

The first white man to set foot in Co- 
hasset, as far as we know, was Captain 
John Smith. After taking part in the set- 
tlement of Jamestown he returned to 
England and in 1614 was chosen by a 
company of London merchants to com- 
mand an expedition to the coast of Maine. 
Arriving with his ships near Monhegan 
Island, he coasted with a small boat and 
eight men along the New England shore 
as far as Cape Cod. 

He entered Cohasset Harbor, had an 
interview with the Indians, and in his 
own words, described it as follows: “We 
found the people in those parts very kinde, 
but in their fury no lesse valiant ... and 
at Quonahasit falling out there but with 
one of them, he with three others crossed 
the Harbour in a Canow to certaine 
rockes whereby wee must passe, and there 
let flie their Arrowes for our shot, till we 
were out of danger; yet one of them was 
slaine and another shot through his thigh.” 

Thus was Cohasset discovered and the 


first blood shed by white men. In mem- 
ory of this the ‘Town of Cohasset erected 
a boulder and tablet and celebrated the 
event July 4, 1914, three hundred years 
afterward. 

Cohasset was originally a part of Hing- 
ham, which was settled and incorporated 
in 1635. [he area of Cohasset was com- 
mon land in the early years, but the salt 
marshes, being clear of forest and with 
hay ready to be cut, were of particular 
value and began to be divided as early as 
1647. 

In 1670 it was desired to divide all the 
land which is now Cohasset among the 
Hingham proprietors. Lieutenant Joshua 
Fisher, a noted surveyor of Dedham, was 
engaged for the purpose. Previous to this, 
travel was probably along the shore and 
by Indian trails. Fisher laid out a road 
system; each road straight with intersec- 
tions at right angles. ‘The whole tract was 
divided into 700 shares; individuals were 
granted shares in number corresponding 
to their prominence and rank. Lots were 
generally a mile long and varied in width 
according to the number of shares the in- 
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Wiew of Cohasset Common 


REAR OF UNITARIAN MEETING-HOUSE AT LEFT; COHASSET TOWN HALL ON RIGHT, WITH THI 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH NEXT TO I1 


dividual had. All boundaries were straight 
and usually parallel to the intersecting 
roads. The narrower lots were only two 
or three rods wide. Each lot from its 
length contained salt marsh, hillside, 
forest and swamp; like corned beef, “‘a 
streak of fat and a streak of lean.” Four 
divisions were made and every man had a 
lot in each division, so that every pro- 
prietor’s land was widely scattered. Some 
old stone walls in the woods stand on the 
original lines of this survey. 

Fisher evidently had a strong agri- 
cultural motive in mind, for he laid out 
the main street, twice as wide as any of 
the others, a mile from the harbor. Co- 
hasset is a town of rugged rocks and it is 
evident that Nature did not intend it for 
agricultural territory. This does not imply 
a lack of fertility in the soil, but is mainly 
due to its rocky character and the fact that 
the ledges do not allow for large fields. 
On the other hand, the rocks increase the 
romantic beauty of the town and also the 


charm of many gardens. 

The early Cohasset deeds contained the 
phrase: So many “acres, more or less, of 
land and rocks.” In recent times, how- 
ever, the rocks have become more valu- 
able than the land, as they form pictur- 
esque sites for summer cottages. 

The transition from farming to the 
more profitable fishing industry was 
emphasized by a sudden occurrence. 
When Hingham reluctantly granted the 
privilege of a separate meeting-house for 
Cohasset, the farmers living on Lieuten- 
ant Fisher’s main street, a mile from the 
shore and now known as King Street, 
said: “If we are going to have a meeting- 
house, the place to put it is up here on the 
hill.” So they prepared the timbers and 
spread them on the ground, ready for 
framing; but some active men from the 
harbor came in the night, took the timbers 
and by morning, had the church all 
framed together on the lower level of the 
town Common. 
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There its stands today (a newer and 
larger building however) and their bold 
adventure proved to be manifest destiny, 
for Cohasset’s chief activity has been its 
fishing industry. 

Up to 1840, cod fishing was the main 
business and was carried on in the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland. After that the 
mackerel fisheries were more attractive, 
with the advantage of shorter voyages. 
At one time sixty Cohasset vessels were 
engaged in this trade and in the 40’s, 50’s, 
and 60’s it was one of the leading fishing 
ports of Massachusetts. 

Boys looked eagerly toward the far 
horizon and began a life on the sea in 
early years. One of them later testified 
that he went to sea at the age of six years! 
Many of them became captains at the age 
of twenty-one years or younger. 

In the spring, the schools of mackerel 
made a regular progress up the coast. 
They were first found as far south as 
Cape May and, during the season, had to 
be followed north as far as the coast of 
Maine. The early fishing was by hand 
lines from the decks of vessels, each man 
using two lines. Later, seining was used, 
the seine being carried by a small boat 
around the school and the bottom of the 
seine was closed by a “purse line.” ‘This 
was a more rapid method of fishing, but 
required more equipment and a good deal 
of skill. Cohasset wharves, now deserted, 
were in the first period covered with 
flakes for drying codfish and later with 
men and boys salting down the mackerel 
in barrels. 

Many of the vessels were built of 
timber grown in Cohasset forests and 
launched into our harbor. Sail-making, 
blacksmithing, coopering and other acces- 
sory trades were busily carried on and 
salt for the fish was provided by several 
extensive plants in which sea water was 
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St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
Cohasset 

BUILT IN 18993 CORNER-STONE LAID BY BISHOP 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, THIS CHURCH IS FAMOUS 

FOR ITS CARILLON TOWER, 


evaporated. Stores for outfitting vessels 
for new voyages occupied several large 
buildings. The experiences of fishing voy- 
ages produced a race of deep-sea captains 
sailing for foreign ports and around the 
world. 

‘These are now favorite waters for 
yachting, and Cohasset has had an active 
vacht club since 1894. Captain Aubrey 
Crocker of Cohasset sailed the yacht 


Puritan in the 1885 races defending the 
America’s Cup. He also sailed the Nava- 
hoe against the Britannia from the Isle of 
Wight to Cherbourg in 1893 winning 
back the Brenton Reef cup to American 
possession. Boat building and repair work 
have been well cared for in Cohasset and 
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“Distoric House,” Built in 1810 
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PRESENTED TO THE COHASSET HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN 1936 BY MR. WILLIAM H. MCGAW AS A 
MEMORIAL TO HIS WIFE, MRS. PRISCILLA COLLIER MCGAW, WHO WAS DEEPLY INTERESTED 


IN THE WORK OF THI 


although types of craft have shifted, the 
harbor still has a nautical atmosphere. 

Land travel and transportation in the 
old days, on account of poor roads, was 
difficult, and packets took all the freight 
between Cohasset and Boston. No charge 
was made for passengers, but if the skip- 
per needed help in managing sails, he was 
free to call on them. In talking with Cap- 
tain Henry Collier, who sailed the last of 
the Cohasset packets, he told me that Mr. 
T.. Henry Perkins, president of the South 
Shore Railroad, had all the lumber and 
supplies for his house brought down from 
Boston on his packet and that Mr. Per- 
kins told him that the railroads would 
never want to carry any freight. 

The Cohasset Historical Society has the 
seat of the first four-wheeled wagon 
used in the town — a primitive affair orig- 
inally supported by a buckboard. The So- 


SOCIETY. 


ciety is active in preserving reminders of 
the past and maintains on Elm Street a 
“Historic House” built in 1810 and fur- 
nished “‘as of the period.” 

The South Shore Railroad was opened 
in 1849 and ran two trains to Boston and 
two returning, changing at Braintree. 
Cohasset was the terminus. 

Aside from the marine trades, Cohas- 
set, unlike its parent town, Hingham, has 
not aspired to manufacturing. Neverthe- 
Mordecai Lincoln, ancestor of 
Abraham Lincoln, had iron works here in 
1704. He smelted iron from bog iron ore 
and made hinges, andirons and other do- 
mestic articles. He had three dams on the 
same stream and beside the iron works 
had a saw-mill and a grist-mill. 

Like Mexico, Cohasset has a gulf and 
the entrance of this gulf furnished water 
power from the tides. In 1792 a notable 
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mill was erected which ground all sorts of 
grain and rice and was in operation for 70 
years until it was burned in 1862. 

- For many years wrecks were common 
upon the savage rocks off the Cohasset 
shore, and Cohasset men displayed great 
heroism in saving lives and vessels. ‘Che 
most important wreck was that of the 
emigrant ship St. John from Galway, 
Ireland, in 1849. The number of lives 
lost was 99 and only 22 were saved. It is 
well described by Henry D. Thoreau in 
his book entitled Cape Cod. Every winter 
storm had its full toll of wrecks and even 
in November, 1888, there were fifteen 
vessels wrecked between Scituate and 
Boston. With the more general use of 
steam navigation, wrecks are much less 
frequent. In old times a northeast gale too 
often drove sailing craft upon our lee 
shore. ‘The Massachusetts Humane So- 
ciety, which established its first lifeboat in 
Cohasset, relied upon these same sturdy 
men. The United States Coast Guard, 
with permanent stations, crews and more 
elaborate equipment, has superseded ear- 
lier methods of life saving, but the valor of 
the hardy Cohasset fishermen has not 
been surpassed. 

The most disastrous storm within my 
recollection was that of November, 1898, 
when the steamer Portland was lost. It 
was quite as damaging to shore structures 
and roads as to vessels. I went down to 
our harbor at high tide and found the 
roads flooded and boats traversing the 
streets. The water was up to the window- 
sills of a small store. The next morning I 
went down again and the proprietor of 
the store was sweeping off his platform. I 
said: “Mr. Nichols, did the storm damage 
your goods very much?” “Not a bit.” I 
then told him how I found the water the 
day before and he said : “You know I have 
lived round here quite a while. I have been 


expecting this.” ““Well,” I said, “we have 
not had such a storm for 50 years, have 
you been expecting it all that time?” 
“Well,” he said, “When I go home at 
night I put the goods on the counter.” 
How is that for an example of prudence? 
Going inside the store I saw the wet mark 
all around the wall paper and he showed 
me the old mark on the same wall paper 
made by the water level in 1851 which 
was 13 inches lower than that in 1898. A 
very accurate record and very durable 
wall paper. 

The building of Minot’s lighthouse ful- 
filled a pressing need. The first light- 
house, a skeleton iron structure, was de- 
stroyed in the great gale of 1851. After 
several years of difficult planning the new 
lighthouse was begun. The ledge on which 
it stands was under the water at most 
stages of the tide and work was only pos- 
sible for very brief periods during the first 
year and those were often prevented by 
rough water. The uneven surface of the 
rock had to be cut into several levels and 
the first courses of stone fitted into it with 
great nicety. Ihe stones of later courses 
were all dove-tailed together and the dif- 
ferent courses secured with iron dowels. 
The tower is 30 feet in diameter at the 
base and 114 feet high. The first 44 feet 
is solid, with the exception of a well 2 feet 
in diameter in the center, which contains 
enough drinking water for the keepers for 
six months. Minot’s was completed in 
1860 and now shows distinctive flashes 
1—4—3. The stone is Quincy granite, 
and it was cut and fitted on the Cohasset 
shore, at a place called “Government Is- 
land.” ‘Iwo circular stone pavements are 
still to be seen, upon which the different 
courses were set up and fitted before being 
taken to the ledge. In severe storms the 
lighthouse is at intervals enveloped in a 
column of spray rising to 150 feet, so that 
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HMlinot’s Lighthouse, Cohasset, completed in 1860 


FAMED FOR ITS FLASH SIGNAL 1-4-3. 
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ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVING DRAWN FROM NATURE BY “PORTE CRAYON”’ AND PUBLISHED IN 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE IN 1861. ON THE ESTATE OF MR. LAURENCE B. FLETCHER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE COHASSET HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


it entirely disappears from sight for a few 
seconds. 

The keepers’ families live on “Govern- 
ment Island,” so called. ‘Iwo men must 
always be on the light and changes are 
made, “weather permitting,” every three 
weeks. 

A large tract of 700 acres, of unbroken 
forest, known as the ““Whitney Woods,” 
is held by the Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions, who have maintained bridle paths, 
foot trails and picnic privileges that are 
enjoyed by the public and it is visited each 
year by several thousand people. ‘The 
Town has also Wheelwright Park, a 
forest area of 80 acres, and Sandy Beach 
is held by a board of trustees for bathing 
by Cohasset residents. 

The central feature of Cohasset town 
life is the old Common, more than a 


quarter mile in length, well shaded by 
elms and with an attractive natural pond. 
Two old churches dating from 1747 and 
1824, together with the town hall, form 
a nucleus of public buildings, and the dig- 
nified stone tower of St. Stephen’s Church 
commands it from the adjoining rocky 
hill. ‘The surroundings of the Common 
consist of dwelling houses of the old type; 
six of them bear dates in the 1700’s and 
several were built by old sea-captains. 
The aspect of the whole scene is one of 
quiet dignity and beauty, unsurpassed in 
Massachusetts. 

The first homes in Cohasset were those 
of the sons and daughters of the Hing- 
ham proprietors and were upon the lots 
that had been granted to their parents. 
The houses must have been very simple 
and primitive. The people were noted for 
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Ginitarian Meeting-Bouse, Cohasset 


BUILT 


IN 1747. 


industry and frugality. Whether sup- 
ported by agriculture or by fishing, they 
lived only by hard work. The frugal type 
of mind persisted through later genera- 
tions and is even now recognized, 
Records of frugality are 
shown by an old town report of 1849 — 
almost a century ago. The total expendi- 
tures of the Town in that year were 
$4,979.54. For schools, $1,261.50 — 
roads, $800.00. Wages for a man, yoke 
of oxen and a cart, one day, were $1.50. 
For a man, horse and plow for one and a 
half days, also $1.50. The combined of- 
fices of selectman, assessor and overseer 


old-time 


of the poor commanded a salary of 
$28.00 for each member. 

‘There was no town hall, but the rent 
of Cohasset Academy for town meetings, 
high-school and officers, 


town was 


—— 


$69.80 per year! The first fire engine 
(undoubtedly a “hand-tub”) cost 
$986.75 and the South Shore Railroad 
was paid one dollar for transporting it 
from Boston. ‘Town frugality persisted 
long after this, for in 1887 the tax-rate 
was $3.60 — the lowest in Massachusetts, 
These tales of small beginnings do not 
imply a penurious spirit. Cohasset is a pro- 
gressive town, but is still characterized by 
thrift and a desire to, get good value for 
expenditures. 

With the decline of the fisheries and 
the coming of the summer residents, a 
change in manners was bound to come 
but progressed gradually. The early tran- 
sition 1s illustrated by an incident in the life 
of Dr. Ezekiel Pratt. Born in 1785, he 
died in 1860. He lived long enough te 
know a few of the early summer resi- 
dents. He charged only 25 cents a visit. 
How he brought up his family of nine 
children on that sort of income, I do not 
know. He never kept a horse, for it was 
the custom then for people to “go and 
fetch the doctor.” He had a neighbor, 
however, who allowed him to use an old 
white horse when necessary. When he 
had to harness “‘old Whitey” and make a 
long trip at night, he charged 50 cents for 
his visit. Called to a house of one of the 
summer residents, an anxious mother ad- 
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John Smith Memorial Tablet 
on Town Clbharf 

DEDICATED JULY 4TH, IQt4, IN THI ;0O01 H 

YEAR AFTER JOHN SMITH’S VISIT, 
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Photograph by Arthur C. Haskell 
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Ginitarian Parish House, Cohasset 


BUILT IN 1722. 


dressed him: “Doctor, Edward isn’t feel- 
ing quite well, Would you be willing to 
examine him and do what you find neces- 
sary!’’ Dr. Pratt examined the boy and 
dealt out a liberal amount of medicine, 
giving him a large dose to start with. As 
Dr. Pratt buttoned up his coat to go, the 
lady said: “I suppose you will be in to- 
morrow will you not?” The doctor 
wasn’t used to such polite language, but 
he said: “No, there is no need of that.” 
The mother said: ““Then, Doctor, if you 
will kindly tell what your charge is we 
will pay you now.” Dr. Pratt straightened 
up and said: “Waal, guess he’s took *bout 
quarter of a dollar’s wuth.” 

As the fishing industry became ab- 
sorbed by large centers like Gloucester 
and Boston the romantic and beautiful 
scenery, the cool ocean breezes and the 
quiet and restful life attracted many 
people to this shore. Jerusalem Road and 





other localities on the shore were sought 
by summer residents and some such fam- 
ilies have been here for several genera- 
tions. Cohasset has never had any hotels of 
large size. Peter Kimball was the pioneer 
with his Pleasant Beach House in 1846. 
The old Black Rock House and several 
quiet and select boarding houses followed. 
There have always been dining places, 
where excellent sea-food could be ob- 
tained, and the charm of Cohasset has led 
many people, who came here in a tran- 
sient way, to build houses, join the sum- 
mer colony or make permanent homes, 
Active yacht and golf clubs add to the 
attraction. ‘he appreciation of Nature 
has transformed the quaint and primitive 
fishing town into a scene of rare pictur- 
esque beauty, while the old-time flavor 
has been in a measure preserved, and Co- 
hasset has been a delight to all who have 
been able to enjoy it. 





#HMlatinicus Harbor, Maine, at low tide 


THE PRESENT STORE AND POST OFFICE IN FOREGROUND; WHEATON’S ISLAND 
IN RIGHT BACKGROUND, 


An Island Store One Hundred Bears Ago 


By Vesta CoNDON 


IGHTEEN miles from shore, on 

the outermost fringe of Penobscot 

Bay, Maine, lie a little-known 
group or “plantation” of small islands 
and rocky, half-submerged ledges, of 
which the largest, Matinicus Island, 
measures roughly but a mile and a half by 
two miles at its widest and longest. Until 
the white settlers drove them away, the 
Indians made seasonal visits to fish and to 
gather the eggs of the myriads of sea-birds 
whose breeding place it was. Remains of 
old stone buildings indicate that Basque 
fishermen may have come there in pre- 
Columbian days to cure their fish. Early 
explorers, French, Spanish, English, even 
Viking, sighted its low-lying juniper and 


§2 


spruce, and Captain John Smith sup- 
posedly fished for whales in its vicinity. 
Variously called “Tenahcook or Menas- 
quesicook by the Indians, Martinique by 
the French, and Montinicus by early set- 
tlers, Matinicus has played her part in the 
history of our country and her sons have 
fought in all our wars. 

Today, a launch delivers mail, sup- 
plies, and passengers from Rockland, 
Maine, the nearest port, three times a 
week, even in winter, and telephone serv- 
ice has been established with the Island 
Post Office. Would-be visitors may even 
charter a small hydroplane in Rockland 
and be ferried out in a few minutes. In 
1841, however, the transportation of 
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mail or passengers was a haphazard and 
“chancy”’ affair, isolating the Island and 
making it to a certain extent self-sustain- 
ing. 

Many of the Islanders grew wheat and 
various vegetables, but the season is short 
on that “lonely outpost,” and only quick- 
ly maturing crops could be raised. The 
women and girls spun, wove, and knitted 
the greater part of their clothing. ‘The 
leading industry then was fishing, and 
many of the men spent months at a time 
on the Grand Banks. The older fisher- 
men still tell of going ashore in Nova 
Scotia for water and of helping the 
maidens there to harvest the hay. As they 
came up under the lee of the Island after 
a long summer at the Banks, how sweet 
to their salt-sickened nostrils were the 
odors of wild strawberries, sweet grass, 
and clover. With the money for the sea- 
son’s catch, they paid the debts that had 
accumulated during the year, then im- 
mediately began to run up the bills to be 
paid after the session at the Banks had 
again rolled around. 

In 1841, there were approximately 
two hundred people living on the Island 
and two stores to supply their needs. One 
of the stores had been opened several 
years before by the writer’s great-grand- 
father, who went there as a youth with 
his parents, had married an Island girl, 
and had prospered as a farmer as well as 
a merchant. 

Great-grand father’s store was a small 
wooden building on Wheaton’s Island. 
This is a rocky ledge separated from 
Matinicus by the “Gut,” a narrow strait 
only a few yards wide, over which at low 
tide one may pass dry shod, but through 
which at high tide races a sea ten to twelve 
feet deep. The steep slope of the shore 
made it necessary to support part of the 
flooring on stout posts, thus leaving a 
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The Gut at low tide 


WHEATON’S ISLAND IN BACKGROUND. 


space beneath. The story is told that one 
night some of the Islanders slipped under 
the building and bored a hole up through 
the planks into a cask of rum. ‘They drank 
their thirsty fill, then to their great dis- 
may found they had no way to stop the 
flow and were forced to watch the pre- 
cious liquid drain away through the mus- 
sels and seaweed uncovered by the swift- 
ly ebbing tide. 

A few years ago, a ledger for the store 
came into the writer’s possession. It had 
also been used later as a scrapbook by one 
of the old man’s granddaughters, and the 
first few pages were covered with dry, 
brittle clippings of over fifty years ago: 
jokes, verses, recipes calling for “one 
measure each of acid and soda,” and so- 
cial notes sent to the Rockland Courter- 
Gazette by some long-forgotten contrib- 
utor, such as: Mrs. P. T. Ames is having 
her residence painted; Mr. Edw. Ames 1s 
the artist. — Mr. Isaac Crie, of Malden, 
Mass., is in town beautifying his farm. — 
Herring in abundance in the weirs. A 
faint, musty odor rises as the fragile pages 
are turned. 

In the back of the book, some have been 
cut away, but those remaining are cov- 
ered with a faded, crabbed handwriting. 
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The dates range from July 30, 1839 to 
May 20, 1843. The various items give a 
curious cross-section of Island life one 
hundred years ago. Digestive disorders 
were frequent, as might be expected of a 
diet running predominantly to fish, po- 
tatoes, and salt pork, and one finds 5 oz 
Castor oil 35 (cents) entered at oft re- 
curring intervals. Another favorite rem- 
edy was I Battel Balsam of life, some- 
times briefly listed as B B life, for seven- 
teen cents. At times, when some of Great- 
grandfather’s numerous children were 
helping him, the remedy was entered as 
Bosom of life. A few adventurous souls 
tried out kitneys Bitters, Blood rute pils, 
and surup of liverwort, but none of these 
ever attained the popularity of the Bal- 
Sam. 

The school was maintained by assess- 
ments determined apparently by the 
number of scholars in each family and by 
the length of the school term. Sometimes 
Great-grandfather must have paid his 
brothers’ assessments, for we find such 
items as Seth C.. scooling 3.29 or Benja- 
mon C'.. Jr. scooling 2.822. A speling 
book could be obtained for seventeen 
cents, and twenty-five cents would pur- 
chase a young Readar or an inglish one. 
A him book sold for twenty-eight cents, 
and books in general, species unidentified, 
could be bought, and often were, for the 
very reasonable price of one cent. Pencils 
were an unknown luxury, for none is ever 
mentioned, and only rarely did anyone 
buy a few sheets of writin paper. In 
Matinicus Isle, by C. A. E. Long, 
there is a copy of an old Bill of Sale in 
which a twelfth interest in the school 
house was sold for $4.50, indicating that 
the building was owned collectively by 
several Islanders. 

Most frequently occurring were the 
sales of rum, gin, and brandy. Some- 
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times one transaction alone would in- 
clude 1 glas gin, 1 qt gin, 3 glas gin, mute 
evidence that treating was as popular a 
pastime then as now. Each of these lig- 
uors sold for three cents a g/as, but varied 
in price when bought in larger quantities, 
A pint of brandy cost twelve and a half 
cents and a half pint six and a half cents, 
A pint and a half of rum sold for eleven 
cents and an equal amount of gin for 
thirteen cents. On the same day that a 
gal of rum was sold for sixty cents, a gal 
of gin brought in sixty-eight cents. A glas 
of wine was three cents, but for five cents 
you could have two eggs in it. This, by 
the way, was the only transaction in 
which eggs were ever mentioned. An- 
other popular drink was Cherre, prob- 
ably Cherry brandy, or possibly Cherry 
Bitters. 

Some of the prices paid were as fol- 
lows: 


1 /b ginger 8 (cts. ) 
1 oz gumberwhack (gum arabic ) 10 
2 scans Thread 2 
1 pare shoes 1.66 
1 fine Combe 15 
2 lb shoger (sugar ) 25 
4 lb tabaco 15 
7 lb Caffe (coftee ) 98 
1 Barel flour 5.50 
YY lb tea 21 
Y, doz silver spoons (!) 42 
2 lb Cheos (cheese ) 25 
1 bushel Meal 68 
1 pipe I 
10 lbs rice sO 
'Z lb Cian peper (Cayenne) 5 


Great-grandfather’s services to the 
community went beyond the mere re- 
tailing of commodities. The seiners and 
other fishing vessels often dropped an- 
chor in the small and unprotected harbor 
to get supplies or have repairs made, and 
we find the following: 
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for mending orgen (? ) 20 
for mending hankar (anchor: ) 42 
washing and mending 17 
for youse of rigen (rigging) 2.00 


for making 1 pare trouses 
; weakes Borde 

Dublin of and twisting of 33 B of worpe 8. 
for hanging and knitin togather 
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Sometimes Great-grand father acted as 
banker, and then we find 


for Boat Alert — pade Charles C..’s bill 4.25 
for Seth C.. — pade J. Mck.. cash 15.18 


An increase in the sales of powder and 
shoat marked the hunting season. Wild 
animals are now, as then, practically non- 
existent on the Island, and the only game 
is the wild fowl that come there in great 
numbers during the migratory season. 
Sometimes a porpoise is shot, and the 
meat makes a savory dish. The coming of 
spring was heralded by sales of paint, and 
also of Broadcloath, Cambrick, Cotten, 
and Buttens. A small boy died, and the 
simple, yet poignant entry is made under 
the brother’s name: 1/2 yd Black riben. 
Purchases of hoes indicated that planting 
had begun, while the harvest time was 
signalized by sales like these: 1 sithe stan 
(scythe stone) 10; 1 sith sneath 50. 
When the mackerel were running, as 
many as six to ten separate sales of mack- 
erel lines would be made in a day. 

While the boats were in harbor for the 
winter, they were put in shape for the 
coming season, necessitating such pur- 
chases as these: 


9 lb white lead 1.08 
3 gts of lincet oil 75 
t 4 1b of vernish 50 
12 /b nales go 


As the season for the Grand Banks 
drew near, the boats ran up huge bills for 
supplies. One seiner, in 1841, ran up a 


bill of over $150.00 in one day, and pur- 
chases of 3 hogstets of salt for $7.50 were 
frequent. ‘The supplies for the Banks 
usually included such items as 


1 splitin knife 25 
t B of salt 50 
1 gal molases 57 
1 lb candels 16 
1 lb Chocklet 16 
1 Barel of tar 3.00 
I glased hat 67 
10 /b 6 oz pork 1.70 
2 pare oil trouses 2.25 
14 /b Bread (Pilot bread) 84 
80 lbs of lead 7.20 
12 /b of worm line 20 
42% 1b of mennilar (Manila rope ) 6.95 
driling and twine for sales 1.75 
32 lb of Cordage 3.84 


Great-grandfather’s individuality in 
spelling was extended to the names of his 
customers, even those in his own family. 
Nathanel, Exekel, Hirum, Joshuay, and 
Johnerthan presented no difficulty, of 
course, and Elcea, Horvea, Tiumethe, 
Lues, and Nehemire were easily de- 
ciphered. Even so, if one were to judge 
him by the standards which, according to 
historical writers, prevailed at that time, 
Great-grandfather stood well above the 
average of his contemporaries in literacy. 

So time went on, and Elickandry, 
Rheuben, and Danel continued to buy 
salaratus at ten cents a pound, striped 
shurten at fifteen cents a yard, and 
lamblack at six cents a paper, but femi- 
nine names began to appear with increas- 
ing frequency. Mare, Emerle, Merse, 
A begal, and Patince joined Nance, Elcea, 
and Lise in buying hookes and eyes at 
five cents a box, riben at two cents a yard, 
pins at seven cents an ounce, and stalasans 
(stay lacings) at four cents a pair. ‘The 
boats Alert, Harmony, and Orationelson, 
the scooners Juno, Rheuby, and Lap- 
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wing bought supplies and pade for serv- 
ices, such as mending, Aniting, and hang- 
ing net. 

The sales of rum, gin, and brandy de- 
creased, not completely, but to such an ex- 
tent that, whereas on September 10, 
18 39, the Store sold one and one-half gal- 
lons, three quarts, and thirty glasses of 
gin, on May 20, 1842, not one sale of 
liquor was recorded. Whether this de- 
cline in the sale of intoxicants was in any 
way the result of the Washingtonian 
Temperance Society’s having been or- 
ganized on the Island some six months 
previously has not been ascertained. 


——— 


Great-grandfather was a careful busi- 
ness man, and when an order was taken 
away by some one other than the person 
who would pay for it, he made a note 
of that fact in items like this: 


, 


Samuel A... 72 yds of Calico 1.42 
1 pare of m shoes 1.33 
1 lb of Rosans (raisins ) . 


delivered your wife 


Great-grandfather died some sixty 
years ago at the fine old age of ninety- 
one, and his store died with him, for none 
of his sons wished to carry it on. 





Two of the Islanders in a “Peapod’ 


MATINICUS ISLAND, MAINE, 
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Town Bouse Neighborhood, Newbury, Vermont 


By Lorrie MunseE.x, Wells River, Vermont 


( This article appeared in the January, 1941, issue of The Vermonter and is 
here reprinted through the courtesy of that publication and the author. ) 


ISTORY has been in the mak- 

ing more than a century and a 

half near the center of this town, 
for soon after the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, Thomas Mellen, one of the last 
survivors of the Battle of Bennington, 
cleared land and built the first house not 
far from what ts usually designated as the 
lily pond. 

Not far from the Thomas Mellen farm 
John Foster bought land, cleared about 
ten acres along the banks of a meandering 
brook and built a house. He sold his one 
hundred and twenty-eight acres, includ- 
ing the cleared land and house thereon, 
to William Peach of Marblehead who 
had previously been in the town as a 
chain-bearer with a party of surveyors. 
The deed of transfer from Foster to 
Peach was dated at Marblehead, June 9, 
1790, and in July, William Peach, his 
wife Elizabeth and their two-year-old 
son removed to Vermont. 

William walked and Elizabeth and 
their son rode horseback. When they 
reached their destination, their walking- 
stick and riding-whip were pushed into 
the ground across the roadway from. the 
house, at either side of the hill road from 
the north. These willow cuttings took 
root and grew to be sizable trees. 

In 1799, it was voted at town meeting 
to appropriate fifteen dollars for making 
and erecting guide posts in necessary 
places in town.... Ina road survey made 
in 1810 the two willows were mentioned 
as landmarks, and it was doubtless about 
this time that the location and size of the 


whip willow saved the town the expense 
of erecting one guide post. The sign fas- 
tened to this tree read WELLS RIVER 
—6 MILES. 

Oral road directions from Wells 
River to points beyond this six-mile sign- 
board might end with: “When you make 
the pitch by the big willows, bear to the 
right. Town House is ’bout a mile up the 
road”’; or “To get to Hall’s Pond, take 
the right-hand turn at the willows and 
then turn left a piece after you cross the 
brook”; or again, “If you’re headed for 
the Poor Farm or on to the Street, turn 
left by the Peach willows and keep go- 
ing.” 

In 1902, the girth of the cane willow 
was about twelve feet, but both the cane 
and the whip went down in the hurri- 
cane of September, 1938, so that one must 
now choose other landmarks to guide by 
unless, perchance, from the ashes of the 
burned-over stumps shoots grow up stur- 
dy enough to claim recognition and pro- 
tection. 

The house thereon in 1790, was of 
logs, but in 1805 it was replaced by a 
framed house; and it was in the William 
Peach home, more than a decade and a 
half before the ‘Town House was built at 
the Center, that school began. We quote 
from F. P. Wells’ History of Newbury 
that was published in 1902: “The first 
school in the Town House Neighborhood 
was taught in 1823 by Adeline Gibson. 
In 1824 a school house was built below 
his house, which was removed about 1845 
to the road which goes to Hall’s Pond 
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Town House, Newbury Center, Wermont 


near the main road. In 
erected near me lily pond, which was in 
use fifty years.’ 

While history states that the first school 
houses in the town were usually of logs, 
we find no record of log school houses in 
District 17. The nearest dwellings were 
framed buildings and the inference is that 
the school house built in 1824 was of 
similar construction. The Below his house 
“fon the main road, south of the 
willows.”’ When this building was moved 
farther up the road twenty-one years 
later, near the turn to Hall’s Pond, 
was located opposite the farm that had 
been purchased in 1841 by Deacon David 
Wells. But the school that Historian 
Wells attended was the one erected in 
1850 (his birth-year) by the lily pond, 


1850, one was 


means 


beyond his home and on the same side of 
the road, 

with two ad- 
The 


outside doorway opened into a shedroom 


This compact building 
joining roofs was close to the road. 


in which, at the right, was the wood sup- 
ply; at the left, the heavy door that swung 
into the school room. ‘This room received 
light and cross-ventilation from the cardi- 
nal points of the compass: one window at 
the left of the doorway and back of the 
teacher’s desk, two in each side wall, and 
two at the farther 

side of the chimney. 


end — one on each 
‘There were three 
rows of desks and benches facing front, 
all with “‘jack-knives’ carved initials.” A 
big box stove was centrally located and 
occasionally, on a winter morning when 
heat and ventilation seemed to be at cross 
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The School by Lily Pond 


TOWN HOUSE DISTRICT, NEWBURY CENTER, 
VERMONT, 


purposes, chunks from the shed were 
brought in to serve as seats, and pupils 
whose desks were close to the windows 
and walls gathered nearer the center of 
the room to keep the stove warm. 

Doubtless the long, old-fashioned 
wooden desks and benches, the platform 
and teacher’s desk, and the box stove 
were the same in 1900 as in 1850, but 
from time to time, during the fifty years, 
other equipment was added: new sections 
of blackboard; charts and maps to be bal- 
anced, when in use, on a tripod; a corner 
cupboard by the teacher’s desk for hous- 
ing the supplies furnished by the town; 
and an occasional new pail and dipper — 
for the days of “‘passing the water” were 
co-existent with school days in this build- 
ing. The place for the pail and dipper was 
on an old chair back of the door. ‘The 
water carrier for the day might dip from 
the spring in the pasture across the road, 
or catch a pailful from the pipe at the 
trough by the roadside; or, if a longer 
outing were desired, he might saunter, in 
full view from teacher’s desk, up the road 
to the nearby farm house. So, going for 
water was either a much-sought-for 
pleasure or a gruesome task, according to 
one’s disposition and the weather. 


Play time on school days was always 
short — only ten or fifteen minutes twice 
a day, with an hour at noon. Lunch pails 
were often emptied at morning recess to 
leave the nooning free for trips to some 
pasture, the pond or the brook. But at one 
time in the history of the school, a sign 
from up the road could change a noon’s 
program in a twinkling. Old District 17 
probably was the only school in the state 
that had a veteran of the War of 1812 
next door! And it wasn’t every day that 
Gran’sir Goodwin felt up to playing with 
the boys. They called it “playing with 
Gran’sir” because everything was so 
make-believe: saplings from the woodpile 
for bayonets; the woodpile itself, the en- 
emy’s strongheld; and Gran’sir, at times, 








Sketch from Memory of the Pail and 
Dipper used in Lily Pond School 
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was the Colonel of the 11th U. S. In- 
fantry. 

And what was taught at old District 
17: Well, presumably, on general princi- 
ples, what was supposed to be taught, with 
more or less success as time went by, de- 
pending upon district, town, county and 
state requirements, the varied abilities of 
the teachers to impart instruction, and of 
the pupils to profit by it. 

The school district system began with 
the settlement of the town, each district 
regulating the length of its school year, 
hiring its teachers and raising the where- 
withal to pay them. This custom proved 
adequate if and when the district as a unit 
was progressive; inadequate, otherwise. 

If Adeline Gibson, the first teacher in 
the Town House Neighborhood, was a 
daughter of the Samuel Gibson who built 
a house at the Center and married Nancy, 
daughter of ‘Thomas Mellen, she doubt- 
less lived at home and often walked to and 
from school with her younger brothers 
and sisters. And unless all the pupils were 
very young, she taught only the summer 
term of ten or twelve weeks and some 
young man was hired for the winter. Be- 
ing a female teacher, she may have re- 
ceived all of fifty cents a week and her 
board—not more than seventy-five cents, 
the maximum stipend for a longer time 
than we can now easily believe — and 
payable at the end of the term. 

The school year in the districts in New- 
bury was lengthened to three ten-week 
terms about 1882, the beginning of the 
spring term depending upon the condi- 
tion of the country roads. A day at a good 
fair was often considered equal to a day’s 
schooling and as long as the South Rye- 
gate Fair flourished, teachers and pupils 
in Newbury districts might attend with- 
out let or hindrance. It was taken for 
granted that the second day would be the 


—_— 


best, and “South Ryegate Fair’”’ entered 
in the school register adequately ac- 
counted for that day. 

No long list of illustrious names can be 
culled from the records of District 17, but 
it can be said without fear of question that 
the majority who began their schooling 
there became dependable citizens of dis- 
trict, town and state. This, of itself, is a 
worth-while record. 

And the teachers: Their name is 
Legion. Their signatures are on record at 
the Town Clerk’s office; and the truism 
still holds: ““There never was a teacher 
vet from whom someone couldn’t learn 
something, if no more than how not to.” 

Since September, 1900, pupils from 
Districts 16 and 17 have attended the 
Town Farm School, a Standard School 
erected a mile and a quarter down the 
road from where the Town House 
School was located the last half of the last 
century. The newer building was equip- 
ped for twenty-four pupils, but at first 
there were twenty-six and the two extra 
ones shared the teacher’s desk. During 
1939-1940, the enrollment has been only 
thirteen. 

The only known relic from the Town 
House School is the teacher’s desk, sal- 
vaged by a pupil of the early days and now 
in the possession of a man who began his 
school life there at the age of four. This 
building by the lily pond, sold at the be- 
ginning of the present century, was used 
for a few seasons as a summer home; 
then, under different ownership, as a 
cider mill; later, it was moved to one of 
the hillside farms, leaving only the pond 
to mark the nearby spot; for the spring 
across the road has failed; the water 
trough is no more; the house beyond the 
school was burned to the ground as the 
result of a chimney fire the evening of 
March 11, 1937; while the ruin of the 
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corn-crib, barn and sugar house across the 
road from the dwelling was completed 
by the hurricane of 1938. 

Town history tells of Joe Indian and 
his squaaw Molly; of Joe’s friendliness 
and his helpfulness to the early settlers. 
Years after their departure to the happy 
hunting grounds, a friendly couple who 
lived in the Thomas Mellen house insti- 
tuted a spring-time ceremony that they 
called Joe and Molly, because of their 
helpfulness to the neighborhood. ‘Their 
ceremony was in the nature of a raid. 
Time: late, some quiet afternoon after a 
drenching rain. Raider’s equipment: a 
long pole, some old rags, a bottle of kero- 
sene, and a card of lucifer matches. Ob- 
jective: the complete destruction of every 
worm’s nest in roadside trees and bushes 
between the school and the Town House. 
Those cognizant of the deed? Only the 
raiders and any chance passer-by on his 
way to the post office. 

For there used to be a regular post of- 
fice in a general store at the Center. Such 
a country store and such a post office as 
you may have read about elsewhere. ‘The 
building remains at the left of the road 
before reaching the school house in Dis- 
trict 19, but there has been neither a store 
nor an office there for years. R. F. D. 
routes from South Ryegate and Wells 
River cover the Center and adjoining 
districts. 

And now about the Town House. In 
the earliest days of the town, when settle- 
ments were being made along the Con- 
necticut River, town affairs were dealt 
with at Newbury Street, sometimes called 
the Village. Here, for years, town meet- 
ings were held in the church, but on 
March 30, 1830, the selectmen called a 
special meeting at which it was voted “‘to 
relinquish to the pew-holders what in- 
terest the town has in the old meeting 


house when there shall have been erected 
and finished a suitable and convenient 
building for holding town meetings there- 
in.” 

The location decided upon for the new 
building was within a few rods of the 
geographical center of the township and 
seemed the logical polling place for voters 
coming from Newbury Street, South 
Newbury, West Newbury, Wells River, 
Boltonville, the Center and all the sur- 
rounding farms. The warning for the 
March 2, 1840, meeting notified all free- 
holders and other legal voters of the town 
to meet at the new Town House, at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. So it came to pass 
that a century ago March meetings, pa- 
triotic celebrations, and political rallies 
began to be held at the new Town House, 
and that this part of town, besides being 
called Newbury Center or the Center, 
received the additional name of Town 
House Neighborhood. 

The new building was commodious, 
well lighted and heated; equipped, as 
time went on, for the numerous uses to 
which it was put. Spring water was to be 
had in the early years from across the 
road. Now it is piped across to the Town 
House side of the road. A century ago, 
posts and rails were provided as hitching 
places for the horses; then a row of horse- 
sheds was built. These sheds have recently 
been moved, only the best preserved ones 
being kept. But the time is not far distant 
when these few will be only a memory, 
for now-a-days old horsesheds are con- 
sidered too much of a fire hazard to be 
kept merely for the sake of sentiment. 

For years, religious services were held 
at the ‘TCown House, Sabbath afternoons, 
attended by families from the surrounding 
farms. Other neighborhood gatherings — 
donations, chicken-pie suppers, concerts, 
prize speakings and school entertainments 
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drew friends and relatives from village as 
well as from farm homes. Sometimes fu- 
neral services were held there, for the 
Newbury Center Cemetery was near by 
— the older part at the north of the build- 
ing; the newer part, now at the south. 

The Newbury Town House Ceme- 
tery Association, Incorporated, cares for 
these two burial plots and has general 
oversight of the grounds in between. The 
latest improvement was made May 20, 
1940, when members of the Association 
set out a row of elms along the roadside 
by the Town House property. 

From 1840 to 1903, inclusive, March 
meetings were held at the Center; but 


—ee 


since 1904, the inhabitants of the Town 
of Newbury have been notified to meet 
‘in the Newbury Village Hall on the first 
‘Tuesday in March — at ten o'clock thirty 
minutes in the forenoon.” But the cen- 
tury-old ‘TTown House remains at the 
Center, in good repair and a credit to 
those whose work went into its construc- 
tion and subsequent upkeep. The one- 
hundredth anniversary of the building of 
this house was fittingly celebrated Au- 
gust 19 and 20, 1939. Several hundred 
people from near and far attended the ex- 
ercises which have been recorded else- 
where and have already become a part of 
the written history of the town. 





Sketch from Memory of the Tatering Trough 
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Che THeather-Wane on Christ Church, Boston 


By Mrs. SAMUEL G. BaBcock 
Historian, Christ Church, Boston 


N the interesting articles on weather- 
vanes which have appeared in three 
recent issues of Otp-Time New 
ENGLAND no mention was made of the 
historic two-hundred-year-old vane on 
Christ Church in Boston’s North End. 
Much publicity has always been given 
to three of Deacon Shem Drowne’s vanes 
— the glass-eyed cockerel on the steeple 


of the New Brick, or Second, Church, 





Christ Church, Boston, 1742-1743 


FROM THE BURGIS-PRICE VIEW. 


built in 1721 on Hanover Street, Boston, 
and now on the spire of the Second Con- 
gregational Church in Cambridge; the 
Province House Indian, now a museum 
piece in the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety’s rooms; and the historic grasshop- 
per which, since 1742, has registered the 
veering winds over Faneuil Hall. Yet 
perhaps the most authentic information 
about any of that good Deacon’s vanes is 
contained in the Christ Church records, 
which state that on August 15, 1740, the 
wooden spire of Christ Church was 
hoisted from a nearby pasture, where it 
had been built, onto the massive brick 
steeple. It was crowned by a copper vane 
for which the bill of Shem Drowne was 
rendered and paid the same day.* There 
the vane stayed until the disastrous gale of 
September, 1804, when the whole spire 
crashed to earth onto a house in Love 
Lane (Tileston Street). “The vane was 
carefully preserved and when the spire 
was rebuilt, in 1806, although somewhat 
shorn of its ornaments of ““Flower-Pott 
and Flowers” but with the star and ball 
Intact, It Was again mounted on the spire 
and still dominates the whole of the North 
End of Boston. 

Repairs to the steeple always mention 
the vane. In 1834, the then rector of 
Christ Church, Rev. William Croswell, 
noted in his diary: 

**... the steeple (is) invested with scaf- 
folding to get at the weather-cock weigh- 


* So far as we know Shem Drowne, who died 
on January 13, 1774, made no other vanes than 
these four. 
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ing one hundred and sixteen pounds and 
more than six feet long — not so light a 
matter as weather-cocks generally are 
supposed to be.” 


and added: 


“wrote something to put in the ball of the 
steeple, arranged in the shape of a cross.” 


A copy of this record is in the archives of 
the church. 

In 1847 the whole wooden spire, with 
the vane, was lowered to the ground for 
repairs. Probably records were again 
placed in the ball of the vane, but no 
minute to this effect has been found. On 
the latest descent of the vane to earth, 
December, 1934, it was weighed, meas- 
ured, regilded and photographed. The 
“Blew Ball,” no longer blue, but tightly 
welded to prevent leakage, was filled with 
documents. What was removed from the 
ball at that time was only a sodden mass 
of papers, doubtless the 1847 records. 

As for the shape of the vane, it differs 
from any of the illustrations in OLp- 
Time New ENGLAND. Jack Frost, the 
noted illustrator, has made a lovely draw- 
ing of the spire,* and has contributed a 
close-up of the vane itself as it now ap- 
pears with the remnants of its floral 
adornments. This banner, or pennant 
shaped vane, similar to the Connecticut 
vane shown on page ninety-eight of the 
April, 1941, issue of Otp-Time New 
ENGLAND, seems to make the Christ 
Church vane a unique addition to the 
weather-vanes of the eighteenth century. 


* The present spire is attributed to Bulfinch ; 
the original, by William Price, was fifteen feet 
higher. 





Sketch of the Teather-Wane 
on Christ Church, Boston 


BY JACK FROST. 


NOTE: From “Drown-Drowne Fam- 
ily”, — Copied from the original: — 


Mem®, To M* Samuel Drowne — of y* 
Pedigree of y® Drowne Family — Leonard 


Drowne was a Shipwright Came from y® west 
of England & married at or near Portsmouth 
Eliz Abbott he lived to y® age of 83. & died in 
Boston Oct? 31th 1729 — Blind for 7 years be- 
fore his Death, I well remember him. his wife 
died in 1704 after her Death he married again, 
but No Issue—he Lived at Sturgeon Creek 
near Dover & There all his Children were Born 
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he Carried on Shipbuilding There, until about 
y¢ year 1692, he was Obliged then on Acct of 
v¢ Indian Warrs to move off & Left his inheri- 
tance, he went to Boston with his family & fol- 
lowed the Same Employment while able — 
Solomon y' Grandfather was his Eldest Son 
Who Lived & Died in Bristol (now in Rhode 
Island Government but not then) & There 
Built Vessels & all his Sons were Shipwrights 
Viz. Solomon, Samuel & Simeon Excepting 


Shem my Father I think next to y' Grandfather 
was my Father — & There Were 2 Sisters Viz. 
Susanne Who Married One John Johnson of 
Boston & Mary Who was y* youngest of y° 
Whole Married one Kettel of Charlestown — 
all Deceased Samuel died near if not in Ports- 
mouth 1729-21 Jan¥ 25t® Who Was your Great 
Uncle 
From Thomas Drowne to Mr. Sam!! Drowne 
Epping Nov‘ 2¢ 1776 
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The Clark Homestead, Lincoln, Rhode Island 


AS IT APPEARS TODAY. THE EARLIEST PART WAS BUILT BEFORE 1745. 


Louisa Elisabeth Clark, 1834-1913 Samuel Clark, 1826-1897 





filyp New England Grandmother and Grandfather 


By Louisa RANDALL CHURCH 


HE old Clark homestead, on the 
farm of my grandmother and 
grandfather, in Lincoln, Rhode 
Island, was built by Thomas Lapham, 
unquestionably before 1748 as town rec- 
ords show it was lived in at that time, and 
the hand-hewn beams put together with 
wooden pins, and the huge masonry of 
the central chimney are added proof of its 
age.* In 1790 Samuel Clark bought the 
farm, moving there from Gloucester, 
Rhode Island; from him it passed to his 
son, Samuel, and then to my grandfather, 
the third Samuel, who was born in the 
house in 1826 and died there in 1897. 
x * x 

My grandmother, Louisa Elizabeth 
Clark, was one of the most remarkable 
women I have ever known—one of those 
rare persons able to fill the dual role of an 
eficient, hard-working housewife and, at 
the same time, of a charming, fastidious 
gentlewoman. She reared eight children, 
managed her farm home exquisitely, in 
the New England sense of the word, and 
to the last day of her life retained her un- 
usual personal attractiveness. 

Born in a sheltered atmosphere and 
educated in a select school for girls, at the 
age of nineteen she came as a bride to 
grandfather’s substantial farm home- 
stead. She brought to her new life the re- 
finement and gentility of her upbringing, 
which, with her natural flair for organi- 
zation, health to work and love for it, ex- 
plains in part her extraordinary success as 
a homemaker, mother and wife of a high 
state official. 

* When the house was built the town was 


known as Smithfield, and when Smithfield was 
divided, in 1871, this section became Lincoln. 


Grandmother took great pride in her 
personal appearance and about her was 
always that fragrance which clings to im- 
maculate and fastidious women. She 
wore plain, well-tailored clothes best 
suited to her short, sturdy type of figure, 
and the firmness and nobility of her char- 
acter shone in her handsome face, made 
outwardly beautiful by her large, clear 
eyes and soft, unwrinkled skin. In serious 
moods her expression was calm and dig- 
nified, but when amused her round face 
would light up with merry smiles. 

In retrospect, I see her dressed for a 
busy morning in her kitchen in a trim, 
practical, tight-fitting wrapper of cotton 
material. Her face is flushed as she stands 
over the deep-fat kettle frying golden, 
crispy doughnuts. Quickly and skilfully 
she cuts the light yellow dough into 
rounds and pops them, one by one, into 
the hot fat. Her spectacles are covered 
with steam, and there’s a smudge of flour 
on her face. One senses her efficiency as 
she lifts the doughnuts out with a long, 
old-fashioned fork and places them 
methodically on several thicknesses of 
clean brown paper to drain. 

Her workshop, the kitchen, was a fasci- 
nating place, with worn, uneven floor 
boards, but gay and cozy because of its 
walls of cheerful buff color. At one end 
were the sink and hand-pump from 
which clear, cold water gushed straight 
from the spring. Cupboards lined the 
walls and in them were kept every con- 
ceivable kind of ancient cooking utensil — 
long-handled black iron spiders, griddles, 
deep-fat kettles and preserving vats. I re- 
member, too, the large earthen crocks 
and pitchers, and the milk pans from 
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The Clark Homestead, Lincoln, Rhode Island 


AS IT APPEARS TODAY. THE EARLIEST PART WAS BUILT BEFORE 1748. 


Louisa Elisabeth Clark, 1834-1913 Samuel Clark, 1826-1897 





Hip New England Grandmother and Grandfather 


By Louisa RANDALL CHURCH 


HE old Clark homestead, on the 

farm of my grandmother and 

grandfather, in Lincoln, Rhode 
Island, was built by ‘Thomas Lapham, 
unquestionably before 1748 as town rec- 
ords show it was lived in at that time, and 
the hand-hewn beams put together with 
wooden pins, and the huge masonry of 
the central chimney are added proof of its 
age.* In 1790 Samuel Clark bought the 
farm, moving there from Gloucester, 
Rhode Island; from him it passed to his 
son, Samuel, and then to my grandfather, 
the third Samuel, who was born in the 
house in 1826 and died there in 1897. 

* x 

My grandmother, Louisa Elizabeth 
Clark, was one of the most remarkable 
women I have ever known—one of those 
rare persons able to fill the dual role of an 
efficient, hard-working housewife and, at 
the same time, of a charming, fastidious 
gentlewoman. She reared eight children, 
managed her farm home exquisitely, in 
the New England sense of the word, and 
to the last day of her life retained her un- 
usual personal attractiveness. 

Born in a sheltered atmosphere and 
educated in a select school for girls, at the 
age of nineteen she came as a bride to 
grandfather’s substantial farm home- 
stead. She brought to her new life the re- 
finement and gentility of her upbringing, 
which, with her natural flair for organi- 
zation, health to work and love for it, ex- 


plains in part her extraordinary success as 
a homemaker, mother and wife of a high 
state official. 


* When the house was built the town was 
known as Smithfield, and when Smithfield was 
divided, in 1871, this section became Lincoln. 


Grandmother took great pride in her 
personal appearance and about her was 
always that fragrance which clings to im- 
maculate and fastidious women. She 
wore plain, well-tailored clothes best 
suited to her short, sturdy type of figure, 
and the firmness and nobility of her char- 
acter shone in her handsome face, made 
outwardly beautiful by her large, clear 
eyes and soft, unwrinkled skin. In serious 
moods her expression was calm and dig- 
nified, but when amused her round face 
would light up with merry smiles. 

In retrospect, I see her dressed for a 
busy morning in her kitchen in a trim, 
practical, tight-fitting wrapper of cotton 
material. Her face is flushed as she stands 
over the deep-fat kettle frying golden, 
crispy doughnuts. Quickly and skilfully 
she cuts the light yellow dough into 
rounds and pops them, one by one, into 
the hot fat. Her spectacles are covered 
with steam, and there’s a smudge of flour 
on her face. One senses her efficiency as 
she lifts the doughnuts out with a long, 
old-fashioned fork and places them 
methodically on several thicknesses of 
clean brown paper to drain. 

Her workshop, the kitchen, was a fasci- 
nating place, with worn, uneven floor 
boards, but gay and cozy because of its 
walls of cheerful buff color. At one end 
were the sink and hand-pump from 
which clear, cold water gushed straight 
from the spring. Cupboards lined the 
walls and in them were kept every con- 
ceivable kind of ancient cooking utensil — 
long-handled black iron spiders, griddles, 
deep-fat kettles and preserving vats. I re- 
member, too, the large earthen crocks 
and pitchers, and the milk pans from 
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which, each day, rich, heavy cream was 
skimmed, the large round kitchen table 
covered with a red and white checked 
cloth where, at noontime, Ephraim and 
Aaron, the hired men, sat down to eat. 

The kitchen was a busy place at any 
hour of the day. Something good to eat 
was always in the process of preparation, 
filling the whole house with a redolent and 
fragrant aroma. Grandmother made pies 
by the dozen and ten or twelve loaves of 
bread at a baking. In winter, the big 
earthen pitcher used for pouring buck- 
wheat cakes was never empty. For break- 
fast grandmother made delicious rye 
cakes to be eaten with thick cream, sweet 
corn-meal balls fried in deep fat, crisp, 
brown New England jonnie cakes or light 
golden cornbread. I remember, too, the 
favorite desserts — Spanish cream, char- 
lotte russe, steamed apple pudding with a 
rich hard sauce, Indian pudding full of 
curds and whey, and light, feathery 
sponge puddings. 

Generous by nature, grandmother pro- 
vided for her family with a bountiful 
hand. In the large pantry adjoining the 
kitchen, covered crocks and tin cannisters 
were perpetually stocked with good things 
to delight the heart of a child — soft mo- 
lasses cookies, jelly jumbles, tiny fried ap- 
ple pies, gingerbreads and sugar-coated 
crullers. There were also large crocks 
filled with mellowed, spicy mincemeat, 
homemade ge and old-fashioned 
pickles in brine. Old-time sulpher matches 
in cards were stored in a tin box. Flour 
and sugar in barrels, several cheeses, ex- 
tra lamp chimneys and homemade soft 
soap were among the supplies which she 
always kept on hand. 

Grandmother performed with accu- 
rate detail every successive daily task. On 
wash day she energetically marshalled her 


Sausage 


forces, since the laundry for her large 


ee 


family required the’ combined assistance 
of her four daughters, the maid-of-all 
work and a hired man. Intricately tucked 
and trimmed flounced petticoats, draw- 
ers, corset-covers and great, full, cambric 
nightgowns were put through a strenu- 
ous rubbing, boiling, wringing, bluing 
and starching process which, in addition 
to all the household linens, took a full day 
to get out onto the lines. | 

Maxims were not trite stuff to grand- 
mother. Whatever work was at hand — 
the laundering of a fine damask table- 
cloth, overalls to be patched, lamps to be 
cleaned and filled, or the making of an 
extra-special dessert — was done with 
painstaking thoroughness. “If a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well” 
was the proverb around which she built 
her whole existence, and according to 
which she planned and executed every 
household task. 

The beauty, order and efficiency of 
her home was due, I am sure, to the con- 
stant heed of the maxim “A place for 
everything and everything in its place.” 
This recalls to memory her bedroom and 
the clothespress where she kept her per- 
sonal belongings. I can see her now, 
standing before her mirror adjusting her 
hair or fastening an amethyst brooch at 
the neck of her dark afternoon dress of 
challis, and can recall the crisp apron of 
fine white cambric which she tied about 
her waist. Finally, she settles herself in 
the big wing chair by the window, wipes 
and adjusts her spectacles, picks up a 
needle and prepares to make an inroad on 
the weekly mending. Presently I hear her 
say, “My child, step to the top drawer in 
the clothespress and help yourself to a 
piece of candy, and while you’re about it, 
you might bring me a horehound drop.” 
By pulling out the bottom drawer to stand 
on, I'd open the top one and look in, 
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breathlessly, at the enticing sight before 
my eyes. I found it hard to make up my 
mind whether I wanted a long red pep- 
permint stick, a fat molasses bar, a spear- 
mint drop or a chocolate cream. Grand- 
mother bought these, the pure candies of 
her days, packed in square wooden boxes, 
from an itinerant peddler who made the 
rounds of the country houses about once 
a month. 

I grew to love a certain closet and, in 
time, knew in detail all that it contained. 
It was spacious, sweetly fragrant and al- 
ways in perfect order. Grandmother’s 
best dresses were turned inside out and 
covered with cases of clean white sheet- 
ing. Those dresses, all marvels of skilful 
and intricate workmanship, had tightly 
boned waists, top-heavy leg-of-mutton 
sleeves and wide, full skirts which were 
lined and swished and rustled when she 
walked. Above the clothes hangers was a 
large, deep shelf where she kept hatboxes 
filled with odds and ends of trimmings. 
Each piece was carefully and_ thriftily 
wrapped in tissue and labelled, “green 
coque feather,” “black ostrich tips,” “‘pur- 
ple and lavender pansies,” “‘white ai- 
grette,’’ or, perhaps, “large red rose, worn 
at Kate’s wedding.” Into each box grand- 
mother had dropped a tiny bag of lav- 
ender. 

The large roomy drawers where she 
kept her treasures and accessories for spe- 
cial occasions were at the opposite end of 
the closet. One was filled with lovely, 
lacy parasols and old ivory fans, and an- 
other with grandfather’s splendid collec- 
tion of canes. Folded away with loving 
care was his Masonic uniform and ac- 
companying paraphernalia. There were 
bundles of old letters tied with faded rib- 
bons, a tiny casket of leather which con- 
tained locks of her children’s hair, and a 
box of family daguerreotypes. Her gloves, 











veils and handkerchiefs were meticulously 
folded and packed in many violet-scented 
cases. In others were odd bits of fragile old 
lace, real Alencon berthas and collars, 
yellow with age, old hair jewelry, back 
combs and hairpins of carved tortoise 
shell, jet brooches and cameos, and love- 
ly etched pins and pendants. 

Time has not dimmed the memory of 
grandmother’s appearance when dressed 
for a shopping trip to the city. The picture 
is still clear and distinct. | am waiting in 
the depot wagon with Ephraim, the hired 
man, who is to drive her and me to the 
train. It is a blustering March day, and 
accordingly she is wearing her sealskin 
cape with high upstanding collar. Her 
small bonnet, trimmed with fuchsia-col- 
ored velvet flowers, is held firmly on her 
head by a veil brought snugly and neatly 
down beneath her chin. As we jolt along 
over the deep ruts in the road I bury my 
nose in the soft nap of the fur, thinking 
how fresh and clean it smells. I am en- 
chanted, too, by the whiff of the violet 
perfume when she shakes out her dainty 
handkerchief. Those weekly trips to the 
city were grandmother’s diversion and 
recreation. There would be a few hours 
of shopping, luncheon with grandfather, 
and then, perhaps, an afternoon at the 
theatre. 

When buying for her home grand- 
mother took great pride in the quality of 
her purchases. ‘To her economy meant 
getting the best that money could buy. 
Blankets, table linen or wearing apparel 
were selected for quality and durability. 
I doubt if grandmother ever attended a 
bargain sale in her life. 

Disappointments, sorrows and priva- 
tions came to grandmother during her 
lifetime, but never did I see her upset or 
irritable. Nor was she a scold. A few 
words of admonition or a gentle reproof 
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seemed all that was necessary for her to 
get instant obedience. Tolerance of others 
was her most beloved characteristic. She 
was never harsh or caustic in her criti- 
cisms, and seldom found fault with any- 
one. 

Yes, grandmother left her “footprints 
on the sands of time”’ if ever a woman did. 
I think of her as a career woman in the 
highest sense of the word —a home- 
maker, skilled in the art of fine living. 
Into her career she put all of her intel- 
lectual and creative talents, leaving to 
those of us who lived under her roof the 
memory of a woman of rare dignity, poise 
and charm. 

In this modern age, when so many 
wives of public officials enter boisterously 
into campaigns for election, wave ban- 
ners, sit on platforms, patronize their 
husbands’ constituents, and air their opin- 
ions generally, it is refreshing to call to 
memory a woman whose idea of helping 
her husband in his career was to provide 
for him and their children a wholesome 
and adequate home life, and one who be- 
queathed to her grandchild such mem- 
ories as grandmother left to me. 

» x x 

My grandfather, Samuel Clark 
(1826-1897), was a prominent and be- 
loved citizen of our town. He had in- 
herited from his ancestors a fervor for 
performing his civic duties as a_ public 
servant, and always lived up to that in- 
heritance. During his early manhood he 
was for many years Town Clerk of 
Smithfield. At the time Smithfield was 
divided, in 1871, and our section became 
Lincoln, grandfather had already be- 
come Treasurer of Rhode Island, which 
position he held for twenty-six years, and 
these duties brought him much into the 
public life of the state. 

Grand father’s greatness lay in his sim- 


sc 


plicity and unusually splendid character, 
He was never too busy with affairs of 
state, never too absorbed in personal prob- 
lems, nor felt himself too important, to 
share in the intimate affairs of the home. 
He loved fun and laughter, and his own 
fine sense of humor was responsible for 
much of the gaiety in the household. The 
interests of his wife and children were 
ever uppermost in his mind, and he pro- 
vided for their welfare with a generous 
hand. He and grandmother together 
created a home life which became a 
treasured family tradition. 

My own memory of him is still clear 
and beautiful, and one incident in partic- 
ular stands out distinctly in my memory. 
Ephraim, the hired man, and I were 
waiting at the station in the gaily-painted 
sleigh for the evening train. I was only six 
years old but the bond between grand- 
father and me was very close and I rarely 
missed the daily ride to meet him on his 
return from Providence. Wrapped about 
my shoulders was a great camel’s hair 
shawl, and a buffalo robe covered our 
knees, so | was warm and comfortable. 
Everything that happened that cold De- 
cember night in 1897 was impressed on 
my childish mind, never to be forgotten 
— the sound of water rushing over the 
mill-dam close by; the crackling of ice- 
laden branches on the giant elms; the bit- 
ing wind which swept around the station 
and turned the breath of our Morgan 
mare, Lady Lyndon, into a hoary fringe 
of icicles and even gave Ephraim’s mus- 
tache a festive air as it, too, bristled with 
its weight of frost. Weary mill-workers 
waited for the train to take them to their 
home stations farther up the valley; 
through the windows of the dimly- 
lighted station I could see a group of 
them huddled about the stove, while out- 
side the more restless ones, mostly Cana- 
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dian Frenchmen, walked up and down 
the platform smoking strong Canadian 
tobacco, whiffs of which mingled with 
wood-smoke and filled the wintry air. 

Soon came the tinkle of the bell at the 
gatehouse — the signal that the train was 
rounding the curve a mile away. “Lady 
Lyndon” began to prance and snort and 
paw the icy ground. Ephraim gripped the 
reins firmly while he talked reassuringly 
to the fractious mare as the locomotive, 
jangling and creaking, puffed on up the 
track to a stop. It was an exciting mo- 
ment for me. I could see grandfather’s 
commanding figure move slowly up the 
crowded aisle of the smoker. He was 
strikingly handsome in spite of his ad- 
vancing years, and I watched him, 
proudly, as he stepped off the train, carry- 
ing a market basket filled with delicacies 
and fresh foods which, at that season of 
the year, could not be obtained at the vil- 
lage market. He waved his hand in 
kindly salutation to those hovering about 
the station, and walked toward the sleigh 
with a cheery, affectionate greeting for 
me. For a moment I seemed to capture 
the subtle mingling of the odors of his 
good cigar, the fresh newspaper, the red- 
olent contents of the basket, the well- 
groomed horse, and the barny smell 
which always clung to Ephraim and his 
clothes. 

When grandfather was comfortabiy 
leap “Lady 
Lyndon” was off, intent on getting back 
to the warm barn. I hear again the 
rhythmic squeak of the whiffletree; the 
cloc-cloc of the horse’s hooves cutting in- 


seated in the sleigh, in one 


to the crusted snow; the merry tinkling of 
sleigh bells, and the sound of childish 
voices jabbering away in Canadian 
French, as we skimmed up the snow- 
clad hill and on through the village on 
our way to the farm. Once on the country 





road, the breathless silence of the winter 
night was broken only by intermittent 
scraps of conversation. Grandfather told 
us how an electric street car had gotten 
out of control and plunged down one of 
the steep city hills the day before. “Give 
me the old-fashioned horse car every 
time; none of these newfangled contrap- 
tions for me, by cracky,” said Ephraim 
in his typical Yankee twang. Soon we 
came in sight of the century-and-a-half 
old farmhouse, which had then been home 
to our family for five generations. Ex- 
cept for the glimmering lights of the 
farmhouse, the twinkling stars and the 
full moon peeping over the distant Cum- 
berland hills, all was darkness about us. 
“Lady Lyndon” swung into the drive- 
way at a fast clip and a few seconds later, 
whinnying and tossing her great mane 
from side to side, stopped short in front 
of the closed barn door. 

The sweet scent of clover hay and 
pungent grain, the sound of swallows 
chirping in the eaves, the stamping of 
hungry horses, and the peace and con- 
tentment of the cow barn, are memories 
I love to recall. By lantern light I fol- 
lowed grandfather about on his usual 
evening tour of inspection. First he looked 
at a deep gash in one of the hind legs of 
his mare “Nancy Hanks.” A few direc- 
tions to Ephraim about treating the in- 
jury and he was off to examine repairs to 
frozen water pipes and to look at a tiny 
fawn-colored calf lying beside “Agatha” 
— his prize cow. He was as pleased as I 
over a litter of newborn kittens we found 
nestling in a mound of hay. Chuckling to 
himself, he fondly picked up each one and 
placed it gently in a basket. ““There, my 
child,” he said, “‘we’ll carry these little 
ones into the house. They'd best be kept 
back of the kitchen stove tonight.” Leav- 
ing the barn, we went crunching up the 
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path, hand in hand, to the lighted farm- 
house. 

These are poignant memories which 
for forty-odd years I have cherished — 
cherished because that night brought an 
end to a companionship that had made 
deep imprints on my heart. Suddenly, 
without warning, grandfather died in his 
sleep, leaving behind a shocked and deso- 
late family. During the dreary days that 
followed I struggled, in my childish way, 
to adjust myself to the unexpected change 
in my life. I know now, however, that 
those happy, wholesome years spent with 
grandfather formed a vast reservoir of 
memories from which, down through the 
years, I have drawn comfort and sup- 
port. 

The day of the funeral the family sent 
me toa neighbor’s house across the road. 
I remember so well standing at a window 
watching the strange pageantry at our 
house — the hacks and carriages, and the 
state dignitaries in tall silk hats and the 
neighboring farmers and village friends 
as they entered the house for the funeral 
services. After what seemed an intermi- 
nable length of time, the doors of the 
homestead opened and, forming a proces- 
sion, the entire gathering walked slowly 
down the road to the family cemetery, 


ey 


where grandfather was laid away close by 
his father and grandfather. | 
Tucked away among my keepsakes are 
the faded, yellow newspaper clippings 
that announced grandfather’s death, and 
from them I quote their tribute to his 
achievements in public life and his splen- 
did character: “He was typical of the stal- 
wart strain of manhood that characterizes 
the real New England blood. Plain of 
speech, his words and acts appealed to 
matter-of-fact men. He had no patience 
with sham of any kind. From him the 
humblest freeman received as patient a 
hearing as the largest and most influen- 
tial tax payer. His legal knowledge and his 
service aS a magistrate were in constant 
demand. Among his neighbors he was 
particularly honored and beloved, and 
was often called upon to make wills and 
conveyances and to act as referee in cases 
of disputes among them. He gave freely of 
his time, helped with money and advice 
those who came to him, was widely 
known for his kindliness and charity. ... 
His well-kept ancestral acres bear testi- 
mony to the intelligent, industrious hus- 
bandman: his official record is proof of his 
capacity and integrity as a public servant. 
..» He left to his family the best of all 
legacies, a good name and fame.” 





The Old Barn on the Clark Farm 


DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1925. 
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Notes and Gleanings 


NOTHER VERSION OF 
“SPRINGFIELD MOUN- 
TAIN.” Major Howard Greene, a 


member of the Society living in Christi- 
ana, Delaware, has written as follows: 
“It may be of interest to the author of 
‘Springfield Mountain’ |[Mrs. Irma 
Thompson Ireland] to know that a ver- 
sion of that song is to be found in Carmina 
Collegensia, Oliver Ditson & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1876. The Carmina Colle gensia was 
the first, or about the first, book of college 
songs. It is awkwardly arranged in three 
parts. ‘Springfield Mountain’ is on page 
35 of the third edition.” 


LD AUTO FERRIES. Miss 

Mary Alice Fitch of Winchester, 
Massachusetts, has written the editor of 
our magazine, as follows: “In the April 
number of O_p- Time New ENGLAND 
Mr. Edwin Fisher Forbes, in his article 
‘New England Trademarks,’ states that 
the old-fashioned auto ferry is rap-dly 
vanishing and that he saw but one in a 
three-thousand-mile trip. You may be in- 
terested to see a snapshot of one taken by 
me this summer at Chester, Connecticut. 
It operates between Chester and Hadlyme 
on the Connecticut River. Friends to 








Connecticut 


whom I showed it told me of two other 
such ferries — one at Robbinston, Maine, 
connecting with St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, and the other at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Massachusetts, running from 
Edgartown to Chappaquiddick Island.” 








The Auto Ferrp at or near 
Darmouth, Maine 


Miss Fitch also sent a snapshot of an 
old ferry at or near Yarmouth, Maine, 
taken a number of years ago. In this in- 
stance a row boat was the motive power 
and a horse the passenger. 

Other similar old ferries were drawn 
across by means of a rope attached to the 
opposite side of the stream. 


More on the Isleboro, Maine, Auto Fer- 
ry, from Mrs. Marion Cobb Fuller, a 
member of the staff at the Maine State 
Library, Augusta, Maine: “I am inter- 
ested by the picture on the cover of the 
April number of OLp- TIME NEw ENc- 
LAND, repeated on page 86. The caption 
‘Old Auto Ferry’ is, I think, a little mis- 
leading. Automobiles were definitely 
banned from Isleboro for many years and 
were not admitted to the Island untl 
1933, so the ‘auto ferry’ of the photo- 
graph could hardly qualify as ‘old.’ It was 
a temporary affair, and while the raft 
used was possibly old, its use as a ferry be- 
tween Lincolnville Beach and Islesboro 
was not of long standing.” 
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ANKEE ODDITIES—By Simp- 

son M. Ritter. Clothing prices in 
Boston near the opening of the nine- 
teenth century were much at variance 
with those of today when one considers 
that a fair wage was then fifteen to 
twenty cents a day. A felt hat cost about 
a dollar and a pair of gaiters thirty cents. 
Shoes, slippers and sandals ranged from 
twenty-four to thirty-six cents. A coat 
“suitable for a gentleman”’ started at six- 
teen dollars and some sold for thirty-six 
dollars. ““A fine dress, with much lace, 
and some cloth of gold, worthy of the 
leading mistresses of the community” 
was offered by one Joshua Peck of New 
Haven, “dealer in better clothes for bet- 
ter people” at forty-eight dollars. 


a 


During the first half of the eighteenth 
century It was customary in New Eng. 
land, at the funeral of persons of promi 
nence, for the family of the deceased te 
distribute black gloves to all who at- 
tended, whether they were relatives 
friends or merely “glove snatchers.” At 
the funeral of Governor Belcher of Bos 
ton, in 1736, more than a thousand pairs 
were given away although it was later 
estimated that legitimate participants 
present numbered less than three hun- 
dred. At the funeral of Andrew Faneuil, 
a few years later, the number of gloves 
distributed was in excess of three thou- 
sand pairs—“‘all of fine, strong cloth and 
well dyed.” 





eee PHIC PUZZLE”— 


SOLVED. The puzzle regarding 
the identity of the old house and the 
family gathering, shown on pages 30 and 
31 of the July issue of OLp-Time New 
ENGLAND, has been solved by Miss 
Margaret Williamson, one of our mem- 
bers. The house is the old Metcalf home- 
stead, built in 1797 by Silas and ‘Thomas 
Metcalf in West Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts, and the occasion is a Metcalf 
Family Reunion held July 23rd, 1867. 


Miss Williamson’s mother was Eliza- 
beth Metcalf — one of the children sitting 
on the grass in the right foreground of the 
larger picture. The group in the smaller 
picture is composed of the oldest members 
of the family. The last owner of the house 
was Miss Melansa Grant Metcalf, who 
was born in 1799 and died in 1879. Un- 
fortunately the house was destroyed by 
fire some years ago. 

We are privileged to reprint here Miss 
Metcal!f’s invitation to the family reunion; 


MELANSA G. METCALF invites her Brothers and Sisters, their Wives and Husbands, 

their Children and Children’s Children, to join with her, at the old homestead, on 
TUESDAY, JULY 23d, 1867, 

in commemorating the Ninetieth Birth-Day of her BROTHER CALEB. 

She hopes that all her Nephews and Nieces, with their families, will be present. 

Trains leave Boston, from foot of Summer Street, at 7.40 a.m., for “Wadsworth Sta- 
tion,” whence conveyance will be provided to the “Old-Elm.” | 

To facilitate the arrangements, it is desirable to know as soon as possible how many 
of the family may be expected; and “Aunt Melansa,” having constituted “ALBERT” and 
“HENRY” a committee of arrangements, requests that they may be notified of intention 
(or inability) to be present, as soon after July Ist as possible. 


Said Albert and Henry will be very happy to reply to any questions, as to any features 


of the plan not herein referred to. 
TAiest Wrentham, June 28, 1867. 
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